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ABSTRACT 

The paper presents a synthesis and review of the 
literature in education, psychology, and organizational behavior 
relevant to the effects of feedback used with postsecondary teachers 
to improve their teaching. It is concluded that most people will 
change their behavior if: the feedback recipients are volunteers; a 
consultant mediates the feedback; the consultant is perceived by the 
client to be empathic, supportive, non judgmental, knowledgeable, and 
trustworthy; a variety of sources of feedback are available; the 
sources of feedback are nonthreatening and either equal or lower in 
status than the recipient; a variety of modes of feedback are 
available; the recipient identifies his/her own problems and goals; 
the feedback contains information that is concrete, irrefutable, 
accurate, specific, and focused toward a few specific goals; the 
feedback creates only a moderate aunount of cognitive dissonance; the 
feedback reouces the recipient's uncertainty; the feedback is 
presented in a manner sensitive to the recipient's learning style and 
amount of teaching experience; the recipient is able to respond to 
the feedback; and positive feedback is given soon after performance 
and negative feedback immediately preceding the next performance. An 
ideal process for instructional improvement based on these findings 
is described. Contains 68 references. (DB) 
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OPTIMAL CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE FEEDBACK 

Literature in education, psychology, and organizational bdiavior was reviewed in order to 
study die effects of feedback to post-secondaiyteadiers to iiiq^ Fcomdiese 
tfutc fields, pertinent theoretical pieces, enq)irical studies, and prior reviews of the literature were 
analy'zed in order to detennine the state of the ait in die fieki of feedback. The purpose of the 
present paper is to syndiesize the variables found to be critical to effective fi^^ 
these variables to instructional consultation at postsecondary institutions. 

Organizing the Literature 

When analyzing any event, one attenq)ts to determine die salient features of that event, most 
often by asking the essential W questions: who. what. when, where, why. and how. Within this 
framewofk, an instance of feedback as an event can be analyzed. 

ngen. Fisher, and Taylor (1979) concq>tualize feedback as "a special case of die general 
communicaticm process in whidi some sender (hereafter referred to as asourre) conveys a 
message to a redfiatt (p. 350, italics in cniginal). Ilgen, Fisher, and Taylor further state that this 
message may be conveyed via a number of ways, or modes, at dififerent points in time during or 
after the completion of dK task* 

Therefore, a convenient typdogy may be applied to the components of feedback: Vfho 
denotes die source of die feedback and the recipient of die feedback, ^hax denotes die content of 
the feedback message. V/hen denotes the occasion upon wtuch an instance feedSack occurs. 
Vfhere denotes die location in which die instances of feedback occurred ^hy denotes the reason 
for the occurrence of feedback. How denotes in what manner the feedback is given and received. 

The issue of why feedback is being given and received is not answered within this paper. The 
majority of the studies reviewed do not explicidy or implicidy discuss why the feedback was 
given. Some studies involve naturalistic settings, such as providing feedback to teachers to 
improve their teaching, and some studies involve artificial settings, such as classroom oc 
laboratory experiments. In neither case is it possible to determine the motivation of the subjects. 

Vfhere feedback occurs was an issue not addressed in any of the literature reviewed It would 
be safe to assume that feedback sources and recipients are alTected by variables such as colcn*, 
lighting, temperature, noise, psychological safety, etc. However, none of the literature found 
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addressed this issue; the itapact cf diis variable is an avenue yet to be expkmd 

The elimin ition of the question why and the question where leaves the other four questions: 
who, whaip when, and how. Analysis these variatdes has revealed that die answers to the 
questions of what (content of nnessage), when (occasion of feedback), and how (nxxle of 
feedback) often vaiy with die w/ui in question: Sources and recipients (ffeedbadc have very 
different and distinct roles and attitudes toward the feedback prc>^^ Therefore, two separate 
discusstons are wairanted: one dealing with die what, when, and how as it relates to die source of 
die feedback, and one discussk)n conocniirg the what, w/ren, and /m?iv as it relates to the recqnmt 
offeedbick. Both discussions will consider die variables ^ch influence the effecdvene^ 
feedbadc u>postsecondaiy teachers in instnictional consultatk>n. 

The Source <rf Feedback 

Hgure 1 provkks an overview of variables related to the source diat enhance 
of feedback. Each variable and the rationale for each variaUe are reviewed below« 
SomceofBeedhackriyAn 

The moat widely researched variable concerning feedback is die source of die feedback - 
who. Feedback may be conveyed by a variety of sources: oneself, colleagues, siqiervisors, 
adminiatraton, students, external consultants, alumni, and statistical data. Dqieoding upon one's 
questions, effective feedback may be received from ^iiy of these sources. In general, the 
foUowini; conditions lend to make feedback more effective, 

Feeunadc ahoukl he conveyed bv multiple sources including self. Early studies in die 
educational literature on die effects of feedbadc generaUy examined one type of feedback from one 
source* More recendy, several researchers reviewed the literature on these single-source methods: 
Batista (1976) on peer ccHisultaticMi; Fuller and Manning (1973) and Periberg (1983) on vkleo self- 
confrontation; and Newfield (1980) and Seldin (1982) on self-assessment While each reviewer 
advocated die dieoretical usefubess of feedback via his respective source, none coukl conclude 
diat feedbadc fiom diat souice alone was valid, reliable or effective. Odier researchers 
(Greenwood & Ramagli, 1980; Goldschmid, 1978; OUanlon & Mortensen, 1980) who reviewed 
the literature on several different sources of feedback concur widi the single-source reviewers; diey 
suggest that multiple sources ought to be employed in any feedback event. Several researchers 
who have constructed feedback programs diat integrate feedback information from several sources 
have reported successful results (Ci)opcr, 1982; Erickson & Erickson, 1979; Howard, 1977; 
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Orban. 1981; Perlbei]g & OBryant, 1968; Ptrlberg, Peri, Weintraub, Nitzan, and Shimron, 1972; 
Sweeney &Grasha, 1979). 

In tfieir review of the feedback literature in tiie field of organizational behavior, Ilgen, Fisher, 
and Tkylor (1979) presentevklencethatfeedbackfinom the self is nxm and better recalled 
than is feedback from wyotfwrsouice, such as co-w^ Similaily Northcraft 

and Eailey (1989) found tiiatself*geiiented feedbadc was OKxe crediUe than feedback from the 
oi^ganization or supervisor, and significandy increased performs In addition, DeGregorio and 
Rsher (1988) found tiiat subjects perceived die feedback process as more positive when they were 
invdved in die assessment 

In the educational literature, Tuckman (1973) found feedbadc from self to be useful in 
producing cognitive dissonance. In tiieir review of the literature on methods to improve college 
teaching, Levinson-Rose and Menges (198 1) concluded that these disotpancies between 
instructors* self-ratings and student ratings facilitate change in teacher behavior. 

The somces of feedback shouki be lower or equal in status to the recipient of feedback. As 
presented above, self is the source of feedback upon which people rely nx>st heavily However, 
uncertainty regarding p erfor ma nce coerces faculty to actively sedc feedback from otiier sources 
(Ashford & Cummings, 1983). 

Problems may arise when the source of feedback is higher in stams than the recipient Grellcr 
(1980) found tiiat supervisors possess great misconceptions about die value that workers attach to 
different types of feedback. Tuckman and Oliver (1968) found tiiat feedback from supervisors 
produces changes in teacher behavior o pposite to that advocated in the feedback session. Ilgen, 
Fisher, and Tkylor (1979) purpoit that the power of die source gready affects the perception of, 
acceptance of, and desire to re^>ond to feedback. 

Feedback should be mediated bv a consultant In dieir review of the literafure on improving 
teaching, 0*Hanlon and Mortensen (1980) advocated die use of consultation. In his meta-analysis 
on die effectiveness of student ratings as a mediod of feedback, Cohen (1980) found studoit rating 
feedback augmented by consultation to be much more effective dian feedback from student ratings 
atone. When they replicated and updated Ccrfien's work, Menges and Brinko (1986) found that 
consultation quadrupled die effect of feedback from student ratings. 

A number of educators have examined die role of the consultant and conclude that the 
feedback process must be a client-centered and democratic process if it is to be useful to the 
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feedback recipient and if it is to be effective in producing behavior change (Carroll & Goldberg, 
1985; Cooper, 1982; Dalgaaid. Sinnpson & Carrier, 1982; Urban, 1981; Sweeney & Grasha, 
1979). Rather dian assuming the role of expert or problem solver, the consultant acts as facilitator, 
helping die client identify proUem aesas, set priorities, set goals, brainstorm for alternative 
behaviors and strategies, and so forth. This shift in role - from expert^noblem-solver to 
cdlaboralof/EKalitator - ensures tiiat all autiiority, as well as responsibility, lies witii die client 
raUier dian die consultant 

However, there is some evidence diat a collaborative consultant may not be effective for all 
cUents all of die time. Consultants in Brinko's (1989, 1990) smdy said diey v/ete likely to be 
collaborative widi clients experienced in dicir fields but more likely to be pre. rnptive widi novices. 
TTie actual behavior of d»ese consultants ran along a continuum from prescriptive to collaborative, 
bodr witfi clients new in dwir fieMs and widi clients experienced in dicir fieMs. Wsrgin, Mason, 
and Munson (1976) found diat relationshqis were nrost often professional in nature with new 
clients, changing to one personal in nature after trust and credibility were established. 
Concurrendy, die role of die consultant shifted from expert to collaborator as die relationship 
matured and as die expertise of die subject grew. 

Another group of researchers have examined die traits diat a consultant must possess if 
instructors are to accept feedback. Like Wsrgin, Mason, and Munson (1976), Ilgen, Fisher, and 
Tkykw ( 1979) and Bannister ( 1986) found diat a source of feedback must be credible. This implies 
two qualities: first, die source must be perceived by die recipient as being knowledgeable enough 
to make an accurate judgment on perfonnance; second, die recipient must trust die motives and 
intentions of die source. Tuckman (1973) posits diat die "feedback source must be reputable and 
believable and intentions accepted" (p. 123). Pbdsakoff and Farh (1989) found diat subjects who 
received more credible negative feedback set higher goals and performed tasks at higher levels dian 
diose who received less credible neptive feedback. Carroll and Goldberg (1985), Dalgaard, 
Simpson, and Carrier (1982), and Howard (1977) contend diat a consultant should be empadiic 
supportive, non-judgmental, and able to keep consultations confidential. From two summaries of 
die literature on interpersonal skills. Fuller and Manning (1973) concluded Uiat consultants should 
have CARE: Communicated Audienticity, positive Regard, and Empadiy. 
ModeofPeedhack: Hnw 

Anodier variable to be considered in die feedback process is die mode of feedback, or how 
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feedback is communicated to the recipient Feedback may be verbal, written, statistical, graphical, 
or bdiaviocal in the manner in whkh it is conveyed; it may be unstnictured or stnictured (such as 
in a systematic observation) in nature; and it may be solicited or unsolicited by the recipient In 
genend, the following behaviois tend to make feedback more effective. 

Mback should be conviivfrf in variety of mnrlfj; Utde systematic research has been 
conducted comparing different modes of feedback dissemination. Kotula (1975) found no 
difference between groups that had feedback structured around the Tbckman Teacher Fe^ 
Fom m tt) and groups tiiat received feedback dut was unstructured. Cohen and Heir (1982) 
found diat consultative feedback from student ratings which was conveyed in a written format was 
almost as effective as feedback conveyed verbally, via a OMisultant 

The question "Which mode is most effective?" is inextricably bound to the question "Which 
source is most effective?" Because each instructional improvement program is in^lemented 
dififerenfly, it is impossible to determine from current research which mode, if any, is most 
effective - just as it is impossible to determine which source, if any, is most effective. 
Content ftfFMrihTlr.|y/./,f 

ftobably the most critical component of the feedback process is the content of the message. 
Several dteoretical and empirical researchers in educatioTi, psychology, and organizational behavior 
have explored what people say to each odwr in a feedback episode. In general, die follovwng 
kinds of information tend to make feedback more effective. 

Feedback should contain concrete infmmarir^ In dieir reviewed the feedback literature in 
organizational behavior, Ilgen, Fisher, and Tkylor (1979) purport diat die usefulness of feedback is 
depcndeiii upon die kind and amount of information conudned in die feedback message. "Thus an 
observed nod of the head or pat on die back from a supervisor has litde or no informational value 
in and of itself' (p. 351). In die instructional development literature. Carroll and Goldberg (1985) 
similariy posit diat feedback must be unambiguous and infonnative. likewise, in his research 
widi elementary and secondary teachers, Tuckman (1973) posited diat feedback must involve 
concrete behaviors or characteristics. 

Feedback should contain accurate data and imKfiia^|g cvi d CT fT Tuckman (1973) also 
purpoited diat feedback must orovide clear, incontrovertible evident of behavior. Proponents of 
video self-conftonuition (FuUer & Manning. 1973; Ptribeig & OBryant 1968; Star, 1979) argue 
diat one of die inherent strengUis of videotape feedback is its irrefutable portrayal of events. 
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However, vidcotMpc - or a structured interview or a systematic d)scrvation (Lewis, 1988; Roland, 
1983) -can be biased if only a pcntion of die reality is recorded. Hence, irrefutable evidence is 
useful only if it is complete. 

Feedback should coniain specific data. In his review of the literature in education, 
Goldsdunid ( 1978) asserted that ^)ecificity was of utmost importance in providing feedback to 
teachers. Reviewing the literature in organizadonal behavior, Ilgen, Hsher, and Ikylor (1979) 
concurred; they concluded that specific critical incidents he^ feedback recipients to understand 
their evahiation. Nfcxe recently in the fields of education and oiganizational development, Murray 
( 1 987) and liden and Mitchell (1985) found that feedback recipients preferred specific feedback 
over ncoqiecific feedback. In die medical field, Wigton, Padl, and Hoellerich (1986) found the 
same results; in their study, medical students learned to diagnose illnesses more accurately when 
specific performance feedback was pnmded 

Feedback should be focused. Rezler and Anderson ( 197 1) found that feedback from 
yideocapt had to be directed at q)ecific behaviors in onler to produce behavioral change. In the 
hterature on video self-confiontation. Fuller and Manning (1973) and Star (1979) stress that the 
key to effective video feedbadc is reviewing performance widi specific goals in mind Using 
stimulated recall as a video feedback technique with instructors, Taylor- Way (1988) concurs that 
helping faculty focus on specific issues helps avoid shallow analysis of teaching. In their research 
on the technique of miooteaching, Periberg and O'Bryant (1968) and Perlberg, Peri, Weinreb, 
Nitzan, and Shimron (1972) required teachers to focus orHy on one skill (such as lecture, 
questions, discussions) at a dme. Likewise, faculty in the peer consultation program with Canoil 
and Goldberg (1985) concentrated on a limited number of goals; after mastery of diese, new goals 
were set and behaviors conespcHiding to the new goals were focused upon. 

Feedback shouki create cognitive dissonance. Several researchers based their works on 
dissonance theory. Tucknuui (1973) postulated that to be effective feedback must point out 
discrepancies between one's self-perceptions and one's ideals. Fuller and Manning (1973) 
advocated the use of video self-confrontation because it "identifies for the viewer some previously 
suspected discrepancy between the actual and desired performance" (p.48S). Similarly, Perlberg, 
Bar-On, Levin, Bar- Yam, Lewy, and Etrog (1974) posited that cognitive dissonance creates a 
psychological climate that prepares people for change. 

Feedback should contain models for appropriate behavior . Tuckman (1973) stated that the 
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feedbick recipient must have t dear modd Fullerand 
Manning (1973) advocated in vivo expcrienoes; these not only provide a clear model of the desired 
behavior, birt also pn)vkfe8 practice in tfie desired behaviot Star (1979) pinporteddiatdtfier live 
or filmed models that demonstrate proper sldl 1 execution are accqNable, and that tfiey are necessary 
for behavior dumge. In Fandl^ (1973) enqiiricd study, teachen who vievi^n^ 
perceived by students to be more effective than teachers who did not view models. 

Compared with die otha variables of Who, How and What, the issue of when feedbadc 
should be given has received leladvdylitde attention. Feedback can be given during or after die 
p er fo rm a nce. And if after the peifonnance,dierereniains the question of AoM^lon^af^ 
performance. In tins regard, diere are two principles that tend to make feedback nim 

FeedhadcshouM be given as soon as possible aftopcf^^ In didr review of die 
educationd literature, FiiUer and Manning (1973) aigue diat vk^ 
soon afta taping so as to reduce feelings ci detachment to the vkleotaped image and to avokl 
percq>tions of the vkleotaped image as an "dder, no-longer-me** self. In the oiganizationd 
literature, Ilgen, Hsher, and Ikykx* (1979) found a conq)lex relationship of three factcns that 
influence die effectweness<rffiBedback: (1) die lengtfiofpostfieedbadc interval, (2) die frequency 
of fieedback itself, and (3) the nature of die intervening activity between die behaviors and die 
feedbicL In general, however, they concluded diat "die longer the dday in the receipt of 
feedback, the less the effect of feedback on perfonnance** (p. 354). 

SftUmSflf ffiftdhaCk ?fhfflllrf imrVKte TPQ^ Q"^ instance of feedback: feedback shodd be 
considered as a process, not pmduct In their empiricd study of teachers, Reder and Anderson 
(197 1) found that repeated focused vicieot2q)e reviews were necessary to change teacher self- 
perceptions and bdiavior. In dieir review of the organizationd literature, Ilgen, Hsher, and Taylor 
(1979) found diat more frequent feedback was more effective. SLnilariy, die trend in cducationd 
research is toward feedback ddiveiy systems that provide severd instances of feedback 
(Blumendid, 1978; Carroll & Goldberg, 1985; Cooper, 1982; Howard, 1977; Ndson, 1981; 
Ptrlberg & OBryant, 1968; Perlberg et d., 1972; Sorge, 1971; Sweeney & Grasha, 1979). 
The Redpient of Feedback: Who. How. What, snd When 

Hgure 2 provides an overview of variables related to the redpient of the feedback diat 
enhance the effectiveness of feedback. Each variable and die rationde for each variable are 
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developed below. 
Recipient nfPfeedhack: Whn 

Reaenchen in education, psychology, and oiganization had initially focused dieir attention on 
the source of the feedback. However, as the pnxxss of feedback became better understood, 
leseaidieri began to view feedbedc as an qnsode of two-way communication. Thus^tbecamr 
necessary to study the charKterisdcs of bodi persons in die interaction. In general, the following 
dynicicristics (rf rccq)ients tend to make fieedback nooie effi^ 

""^ IWlrifrntS frnltHlrt ShmiW he volumeers or «t least receptive to die feedhick imWIfff* 
b die educational Utenttuie, Goklschmid (1978) posited that feedback Tv^ 
instnictan receiving feedback care about die feedback and are modvated to improve tfieir teaching. 
Sevendodier.* who have in^kmented instractional i nyi ov e ment research programs concur in dieir 
use of volunteers (Blumendial. 1978; Carroll & Gokiberg, 1985; Clark & Bergstrom. 1983; 
Erickson & Erickson. 1979; Erickson & Sheehan. 1976; Farrell. 1973; Ferren & Geller. 1983; 
Kotula. 197S; Nelson. 1981; Ortian, 1981; Sweeney & Grasha, 1979). In die organizadonal 
Ihenture, Ilgen and Moore (1987) found diat peifannance improved when feedback recipients 
were fiee to access or not access die feedback. [SeeAshf(ml&Cummings(1983)foran 
extensive abdication of feedback seddng behavior. ] 

l^fft^ ■"Bmpfing fft provide feedback, die source of feedback s hould attempt to dettamine the 
locus of control of the recipient. This issue will be treated widiin die variable What. 

Before attempting to movide feedback, die source of feedback shoul d attempt to determine the 
level of self-esteem of the ndjAent. This issue also will be treated widiin the variaUe What. 

Before anempriny to provide feedhac^t. thc Sfflim ftf feedback should determine die amount 
of experience and die developmental staye of die leripienL In die educational literature. 
Cytiynbaum, Lee. and Wadner (1982) and Baldwin and Blackburn (1981) examined die nexus 
between academic career stages and adult developmental stages. Cytiynbaum. Lee. and Wadner 
contended dut periods of transition are particulariy stressful and may result in a burst of creative 
productivity or in stagnation. BaUwin and Blackbum found diat two periods were especially 
difficult for faculi^ members: die first diree years of teaching, and periods in which new 
professional responsibilities were shouldered. In die organizational literature. Dalton. Thompson, 
and Price (1977) proposed diat diere are four stages in professional careers: apprentice, colleague, 
mentor, and sponsor. As the central activities and rrnjor psychological issues differ between 
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stages in one's career, feedback needs differ also. 

Because feedlMck may take a variety of forms - vert>al. written, statistical, graphical, m 
behavionUunstnictured or stnictured-- some forms m ybennrr;anMnablethanodiersto 
feedbtckiedpients. llius, die inanner in which feedbtck is conveyed can affect its effectiveness. 
In generaU die fiolkming princ^fe tends to make feedback uKxt effective. 

Thft wiripwit «iiniiM K. »hi^ t>| nwwlr of fa«*h«ck- Proponents of video self- 

oonfiontation (PjUer ft Manning, 1973; Pcribeig, 1978, 1983; Star, 1979) argue tiiat >ideo 
feedback is not for evayone. In many cases it can be a useful tool; in odiercades it can be a 
threatening and sticssfidejtperienoe, actually inhibiting perfon M mce or even increa^ 
bdiavion which are desired to be extinguished. This same reasoning can be applied to all methods 
rf feedback: die literature on individual differences inakes dear die point tiutt a wide range of 
peroq)tions and preferences exist among peopfe in tiieir reactions to feedback Qgen, HshCT 
Uiylor, 1979). 

In addition, peopte exhibit a wkte range rf learning styles, from concrete experience to 
abstract concqmialization to active experimentation to reflective observation (Kolb, 1976). Thus, 
differem niodes of fisedback wiU be more infonnative, meaningful and relevant than odier modes to 
different individuals. 
Content rfFeedh^kriy/Mf 

Like the manner in whKh feedback is conveyed, die content of die feedback can be perceived 
differendy by different people. In general, attention to die following variaUes tends to make 
feedback more effective. 

The content gfffif, fftfirifrjtfk should he s ensitive lo the recipitsnt's locus of controL Ilgen, 
Fisher, and Ikykir (1979) found diat people widi an internal locus of control responded better dian 
diose widi an external locus rf control to feedback diat was derived from die task and/or self- 
discovery. On die odier hand, those widi an external locus of control respond better to feedback 
that is derived from others, such as cues, qiinions, and advice from students, peers, or external 
consultants. 

The content rf die feedbuck shouM be sensitive to the re cipient's self-esteem . In Uie 
educational literature. Fuller and Manning (1973) contend diat diose already high in self-esteem 
will benefit most from video feedback; those low in self-esteem will benefit less. In die 
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Ofsanizaticnal behavior literature, Dgcn. Fisher, and "niylor (1979) found that high-esteem 
individuals relied mwe on tficir own self-perceptions; low-esteem individuals relied nxwe on 
feedbadc firom external sources. Thus discussions witfi persons of high self-esteem should focus 
primarily on self-generated feedback, and discussions with persons of low self-esteem should 
emphasize feedback from other sources. 

The content of fCfidhlck should contain a liheral amm mt of positive feedback with a selgct«1 
and limited ■mmint nfiCTfjve feedhiek. In general, positive feedback is more accurately 
perceived and more accurately rect lied than negative feedback; howi wr, individuals given only 
positive feedback tend to become complacent (Podsakoff and Faih. 1989). 

TTiere is some evidence that individuals with high self-esteem do not perceive negative 
feedback as deariy as tiiey perceive positive feedback; tiiereforc. those high in self-esteem respond 
less to n^ative feedbadc than those tow in self-esteeoL Conversely, individuals low in self- 
esteem respond more to negative feedback (Dgen, Fisher, & Tkylor, 1979; Biockner, Dcit, and 
Laing, 1987). Thus, in order to make the feedback message noore accessible, a good rule of 
diumb for bodi those high and low in self-esteem is to provide a generous amount of positive 
feedbadc widi limiied and carefiilly selected negative feedback. 

NcgatiYe feedback shouM he •♦sandwiched" between nosirive ft^h«rlf Davies and Jacobs 
(1985) found that feedback was most effective when feedback conversations began and ended with 
coo^limentaiy infonmation. This i,.ind]de can be implemented well witii die prindple above. 

Negative feedback shouM he self-refimenced or atlribuied to e x ternal causes McQoskeyand 
Lcaiy (1985) found diat norai-referenced negative feedback - that is, negative feedback that 
compares one's perfomiance to other's performance - produced low self-esteem, low expectations, 
and decreased motivation. Omvcrsely, self-referenced negative feedback - that is. negative 
feedback that compares one's perfomiance to other measures of one's ability - increased subjects' 
attributions of performance to effort and hdghtened their expecutions about their performance. 

In his tfiree studies of "destructive critidsm" (feedback that was not spedfic nor considerate 
and attributed poor performance to internal causes). Baron (1988) found that destructive critidsm 
produced lower levels of sdf-efficacy and higher levels of anger, tension, and conflict among 
subjects. Similarly, Bannister (1986), Uden and Mitchell (1985), and Liden, Ferns, and Dienesch 
(1988) found Uiat feedback recipients responded more favorably toward feedback when 
explanations of poor performance were attributed to external causes (such as the environment) and 
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when successful perfonnance was attributed to internal causes (such as skill and effort). 

fCQdbick should create only a moderate amount of cognitive Otssmttm^ Several researchers 
posited tfiat cognitive dissonance creates a psychological climate d»t prepares people for change. 
However, there is some evidence that feedback is most effective when die discrepancies between 
feedback givm' and fKdbadc rBcq)ients' percqMions are iix)derate, rather dia^ 
(CairoU AGoIdbeig, 1985; Fuller & Manning, 1973; Pambookian, 1974). AdditionaUy, it 
aiqjears that instructors who rate theniselves niore fiavonddy dum their soun^ 
most beliavior change (Levinson-Rose & Menges, 1981). 

The conttait erf the feedback shouid reduce uncertaintv for the recipient . In dieir review of 
oiganizational liternture, Dgen, Rshcr, & Tiiylor (1979) found diat feedback is most valuable and 
most efficient when "it increases knowledge dirough a reduction in uncertainty by eliminating half 
of tf»e alternative or competing explanations for behavior" (p. 35 1 ). Ashfoid and Cummings 
(1983) concurred, and fiuther posited that die perceived value of feedback is direcdy piopomonal 
to die unceitainty experienced. 

The content of die feedh«;k must be relevant and me aningful to the recipient Relevancy has 
duee aspects. First, as previously discussed, feedback must be delivered in a timely fashion 
(O'Hanlon & Mortensen, 1980), preferably shortly after observation of die performance. Second, 
feedback must relate specifically to die behaviors of diat particular recipient (O'Hanlon & 
Mwtensen, 1980). Finally, feedback must be conveyed in a language understandable to the 
recipient (Tuckman, 1973\ 

The content of die fcedbacit must allow for resiXHise an d interaction. The success of an 
interactive feedback system is exemplified by die woric of Collins and Stevens (1983). As 
distinguished from die cybernetic approach lo feedback. - in which one element (such as a 
diermostat) responds to changing conditions (such as fluctuations in temperature) - Collins and 
Stevens' feedback cycle is bidirectional. In otfier words, die recipient responds to die source who 
in turn responds to die recipient, who responds to die source, and so on. Increasingly, educators 
are advocating feedback systems in which die recipient plays an active role (Cooper, 1982; 
Dalgaard, Simpson, & Carrier, 1982; Orban, 1981). This trend complements and direcdy relates 
to the literature on self as a source of feedback reviewed above. 

The content of the feedback m ust relate to goals which are defined by the recipient or to 
rewards that result from positive performance. Problem-identification and goal-formulation by the 
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feedback redpient is one of the significant steps in the feedback piocess aomding to many 
educuional researchers (CairoU & Goklberg. 1985; Cooper. 1982; Dalgaaid. Simpson. & Canier. 
1982; Howard. 1977; Orban. 1981; Ptribeig A OBiyant. 1968; Peribeis. ct al.. 1972; Sweeney 
& Grasha. 1979). In the oiganizational behavior literature. Bakazar. Hopkins, and Suarez (1985- 
8Q found that the effects of feedback are more consistent when rewaids or goal-setting is part of 
the feedback process. 

It shouU be noted th«tdiis issue relates to the the role of consultant When the consultant acts 
as expert -that is. in systems where the feedback source takes primary responsibiUty for pioblem- 
identificatk» and goal-fonnulation -- die consultant must set weU-specifi^ 
and rewards. When the consultant acts as ooUabonitor/facilitator- tfuit is, in systems where the 
feedback recipient takes prinaary responsibility for problem-identification and goal-formulation - 
die consultant must assist the client in defining rewaids and goals. 
Occasion of Feedhadc: Wh^^ 

Perceptions of feedback recipients vaiy also with regard to when feedback shouW be given. 
Consklering dieir perceptions, there are two principles that tend to make feedback more effective. 

FOatiW fiBCdtMCk Shoilld be delivemri immtsdiatelv a fter the perfnnmiince: neprivf fp^^rfharlr 
lITimatiaiBlv before the next neifnntMnnff As previously mentioned, positive feedback in general 
is more readily and more accurately perceived and recaUed than negative feedback. Therefore, 
positive feedback shouW be given imnnediatcly to reinforce desired behaviors. Negative feedback, 
on die odier hand, is less readily and less accurately perceived and recaUed. Therefore, negative 
feedback shouM be conveyed immediately before die next performance so diat die feedback 
recipient, with fiesh information, may exhibit behavior change immediately after the receipt of 
information (Ilgen, Fisher, & Taylor, 1979). 

Feedb a c k should not he conveved too frequently In general, most researchers agree tiiat the 
more ficquent die feedback, tiie better. However, in instances where die incipient perceives tfiat 
feedback is too frequent, a loss of personal control may be felt, and/or die recipient may come to 
depend primarily on external cues radier dian relying primarily on self for feedback (Chhokar and 
Wallin, 1984; Fedor and Buckley, 1987). In diis case "increasing feedback frequency may not 
only fail to improve performance but actually may be detrimental to it" (Ilgen, Fisher, and Taylor, 
1979. p.369). In her study of feedback intervals, Hacmmcrlic (1985) found that feedback 
provided after each item more negatively affected perfomiancc dian feedback provided after the 
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entile exam was oomphied. 

Sunmiary 

When dealing widi oiganisms so diverse as humans, it is impossible and impractical to 
fonnulate precise piescriptions for behavior chanf However, in general it qipears that most 
people will change their behavior if: the feedback recipients are volunteers; a consultant mediates 
tfjc feccSMck; the consultant assumes the role of collaborator or facilitator rather than expert oc 
proUon-soIver, the consultant is perceived by the client to be eoqNUhic, siq)poitive » non- 
judgmental, knowledgeable, and tnistworthy; a variety of sources of feedback arc available to the 
cUent, who oiay choose any one or any combination for feedback; tte 
thrcatening and either equal or lowtr in status than the feedback recipient; a variety crf^ modes of 
feedback arc available to the recipient, who may choose any one or any combination for feedback; 
die feedback recipient klentifies his/her own problems and formulates higher own goals; the 
feedback contains infonnadon that is concrcte, irrefutable, acxnirate, q)ecific, and focused towaixl a 
limited number oi the goals; the feedback crcates a moderate amount of cognitive dissonance; the 
feedback reduces the recipient's uncertainty; the feedback is meaningful and relevant to the 
recipient; the feedback is presented in a manner sensitive to the recipient's learning style, locus of 
control, self-esteem, amount of teaching experience, and devek^imental stage of his/her career; the 
recipient is able to interact with and respond to the feedback; the feedback is given soon after 
perfomuuice, with positive feedback given immediately after the performance and negative 
feedback given immediately preceding the following pcrfonnance; the feedback is given frequently 
but not too fiequendy; and the feedback is considered to be part of a process for change, rather 
than an inoculation. 

ImpUcations for Instructio nal Imprpvement 

Combining evidence from the rcsean^ literamrc in the fields of education, psychology, and 
organizational behaviw it appears that the most effective feedback program for instructional 
improvement will follow the following process. 

A faculty member will voluntarily contact an instructional consultant At their initial meeting, 
the consultant will explore the instructor's teaching history, professional history, learning style, 
locus of control, and self-esteem. The consultant will assist the instructor in identifying those 
areas in his/her teaching that arc rcwarding and troublesome, in formulating a limited number of 
appropriate goals, in selecting the sources and modes of feedback that arc particularly interesting. 
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•nd in setdng up t comfortable work/feedback schedule. 

^di the badcground datt collected, die consultant tli^^ 
aninge for die types of f^back icquested by die faculty member- videotape recoidings, peer 
teams for classroom visits, peer groiqis for discussion of class materials, student ratings, student 
intcrviewt,ahimni8uiveys,sy8leottticobserv'atk)^ Whiledata 
aie being coUecttd Hom the odier souxces, the instractor with a^ 
high self^steem leccnls his/her self-peroqptions ddi^ 
exanqile, die instnictor fiUs out die same radng form used by die studentt^ 
unsmictured interview (for exanqile, **What do you diink was the weakest pan of your lecture?**). 
An altemative procedure for instructors widi an external kxni s (tf con trol and/or low esteem would 
be to collect die instructor's peroqitkxis of how he/she diinks odiers are going to eval uate him/hen 
In diis case, for example, die instnictor would fill out die student rating fom indicating expected 
student te^xmse, radierdian self perceptions; in an unstructured interview, for example, die 
question would be **What do you diink your colleague diought was die weakest pan of your 
kcture?** After die data are collected, the consultant syndiesizes the infmnation. 

As soon as possible after the data collection, die consultant and faculty member meet to 
discuss the results. The consultant presents the synthesized information vdiich is supported by 
qiecific raw data. The information is accurate, concrete, specific, relevant, and focused toward die 
problems and goals identified eariier. The consultant points out areas where the instructor*s 
perceptions are moderately discrepant from the perceptions of other sources. The consultant 
provides live or filmed models if the instructs wishes. If the instructor has an internal locus of 
contrcd and/or hi^ self-esteem, die consultant will focus on intrinsic feedback and internal cues; if 
die instructor has an external kx:us of control and/or low self-esteem, die consultant will focus on 
extrinsic feedback and external cues. In either case, the instructor should feel free to respond to 
and interact widi die feedback. If die next teaching episode is soon, both positive feedback (a 
liberal amount) and negative feedback (a limited amount directed toward previously identified 
goals) will be provided If die next teaching episode is not soon, only positive feedback will be 
given now; negative feedback will be given prior to die next teaching episode. 

Problems, strategies, and goals are now renegotiated; die feedback cycle begins again, and 
continues until the instructor wishes to discontinue the feedback process. 
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MLATIVl TO THE SOURCE OF FEEDBACK 



WHO 

Source 

1. Mohiple. 
iacludmi lelf 

2. Sittus: 
iowcrapeer 

3. Augmttedwith 
consnttiiii— 

a. stttw: 
ioiverorpeer 

b. tndts: empiihic, 
siq)ponive. 
non-jii^pnenial. 
credible, 
imowledieable. 
trustwonhy, 
confidendil 

c. refankmhip: 

widmewcAems 
pemoal/bollabofitive 
widiwellsKqiiiinted 
clients 



HOW 

Mode 
1. Multiple 



WHAT 



WHEN 



1. 



infonMiion i. As toon as possible 



2. More than one instnce 
(pnxeas) 



4. ^Mdfkdaia 

5. Rxmed 

6. OopUve 



7. Models for apedfk 
*Uis 
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OITIMALCONDmONS FOR EFFECTIVE FEEDBACK 
RELATIVB TO THE RBCOnENT OF FEEDBACK 



WHO 

RfiOBifiDt 
1. MDhuueeror 
itcq)dve 



2. Locus of control 



3. Level of sdf-esteem 



4. Amount of 
professional experience 

5. Stageof career 
development 



6. Stage of adult 
development 



HOW 



WHAT 

QMiM| 



b. 



2. Seir- 
a. 



b. km: 



3. LoMofporiiivi 



4. 

bciwoM poiidvc 



5. 



loexiemal 



WHEN 



Jattafkertadc 
b. M|«ive: 

ja« before next usk 

2. NotlOfifitquenlly 



6. ModniBOQgNiivediasonMce 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. RMpoMlv^niencUve 

11. OollioriewinkielfKknned 
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